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be assumed that the evangelist has made a mistake as to its distance 
from Jerusalem. The identification of the home of Mary Magdalene 
with Mejdel on the western shore of the lake is pronounced question- 
able, because it is plain, from the Talmud, that there were several 
places in that district named Magdala or Migdal. 

The book is provided with copious indexes, and a good map based 
on that prepared by Guthe and Fischer, but the use of the latter is- 
needlessly hampered by the adoption of a different method of trans- 
literating Arabic names from that followed in the text. The name, 
for instance, which is printed in the latter, Gulegal, appears in the 
former as Dschuledsehil. It is true that the matter is mentioned in 
the preface, and in some measure explained, but still the want of uni- 
formity is much to be deplored. There is also a plan of Jerusalem 
reproduced with a few alterations from that in Benzinger's Archdologie, 
which, in its turn, is borrowed ixQm'&di&^f^\.tx'% Syria and Palestine. 
On page 151 is a curious slip : "third century" for "second century," 
in a reference to Hadrian. W. Taylor Smith. 



Der neuentdeckte Codex Sjrrus Sinaiticus, untersucht von Dr. 

Karl Holzhey, mit einem vollstandigen Verzeichniss der 

Varianten des Cod. Sinaiticus und Codex Curetonianus. 

Miinchen: Verlag der J. J. Leibner'schen Buchhandlung. 

i8q6. 8vo, pp. lix-(-89. Price M. 5. 
Syriac scholars will find this handsome volume a useful aid to the 
study of the Lewis codex. The dissertation which occupies the first 
fifty-nine pages is very comprehensive. Beginning with a short account 
of the different Syriac versions it treats successively of the nature of the 
relationship between the newly found text and the Curetonian, of the 
orthographical, grammatical, lexical and material differences between 
them, of their relation to the Peshitto, to the different groups repre- 
sented in Greek textual tradition, and to the Diatessaron, and closes 
with some instructive remarks on the distinctive peculiarities of the 
new codex and a summary of the results of the inquiry. These results, 
minus one, are as follows: (i) The two versions (the Lewis codex 
and the Curetonian, which are denoted respectively hy the abbreviations 
Ss and Sc) are two recensions of one and the same text. (2) In 
language Ss exhibits peculiarities which approximate to the Jerusalem 
Lectionary, while Sc approaches the Peshitto. (3) As to subject- 
matter Ss does not keep so close to the Greek text and the Peshitto as 
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Sc. (4) The genealogical order of the three texts is : Ss, Sc, Peshitto. 
(5) Ss contains fewer variants of the so-called "Western" and Codex 
D text than Sc. (6) Both Ss and Sc exhibit distinct traces of Alex- 
andrian readings. (7) The Diatessaron is dependent on Ss. Whether 
it is later than Sc is uncertain. (8) Both Ss and Sc are orthodox 
copies, biit the author of Ss shows to a certain extent Jewish-Christian 
views, whilst the author of Sc shows more distinctly Gentile-Christian 
views. (9) The genealogy in Ss (Matt, i : i-i 7) proceeds probably 
from an Ebionite gospel. Whatever may be thought of these con- 
clusions, and there is wide room for difference of opinion concerning 
most of them, there can be no question as to the utility of the researches 
on which they are based. Dr. Holzhey has laid students under great 
obligations by collecting such a mass of material and issuing it in so 
clear and compact a form. The comparison, for instance, of more 
than one hundred texts, as they stand in the Diatessaron., with Ss and 
Sc in three parallel columns, puts before the reader in five pages the 
results of a laborious investigation. It is much to be regretted that 
the book was written before the appearance of the volume which com- 
pletes the publication of the text of the manuscript in so far as it can be 
■deciphered. As the fresh portions include a considerable number of 
passages common to Ss and Sc, the collation of the two manuscripts 
which fills considerably more than half the volume is of necessity 
seriously incomplete. W. Taylor Smith. 



A Cycle of Cathay. W. A. P. Martin. Chicago : F. H. Revell 
Co. 1896. Pp. 464. $2. 
China has not, like Japan, been written to death by visitors on the 
basis of a few weeks' experience, and has enjoyed at least as much as 
Japan the attentions of men whose life work has been done there. To 
this latter class belongs a Cycle of Cathay, for Dr. Martin's residence of 
forty years in China covers two-thirds of the period he describes. 
While this life forms the thread of the account and is itself notable as 
the life of probably the most influential foreigner in China during recent 
decades, the account itself mostly concerns the Chinese, and presents 
us with one of the most comprehensive, intimate, and just estimates of 
that very peculiar people. The writer's position as president for thirty 
years of the Tungwen College in Peking, established for training the 
Chinese foreign diplomatic corps, brought him into constant contact 
with mandarins of the highest rank, just the class which no other 



